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India Raises Big 
Problem for U.S. 


Should We Assist Lands That 
Call Themselves Neutral 
in World Conflict? 


HE world’s tallest dam is taking 

shape in a gorge in northern India. 
It is expected to be completed four 
years from now. The structure will 
750 feet tall—some 25 feet 
higher than towering Hoover Dam on 
the Colorado River, now the world’s 
highest. 

The gigantic dam rising in India is 
part of a large-scale development pro- 
gram which the Asian nation is carry- 
ing out. 
the second phase of the program next 
April, but they will need considerable 
outside help. 


be about 


Indian leaders hope to begin 


Only a major power will be able to 
give India the assistance she requires. 
One possible giver of aid is the Soviet 
Union, already helping India on cer- 
Another land to which 
India may look for help is the United 


tain projects. 


States. Our nation has granted India 
aid totaling more than $300,000,000 
since World War II. We may be 


asked to give more assistance in the 
form of a loan—possibly as large as 
11% billion dollars. 

U. 8. 
ing how we should react to such a re- 
This big 
land in southern Asia, two fifths the 
United States, is 
one agrees—an important nation. 
With 380,000,000 people, it is the sec- 
ond most heavily populated country in 
the world (Red China is first). India 
is a democratic republic, and holds a 


leaders are already consider- 
quest, if it is made by India. 


size of the every- 


position of great influence in Asia. She 
(Continued on page 6) 
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TRICK AND FANCY SKATING on thin ice. 
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ADAPTED FROM SEige N RICHMOND Time atcH 


The fellow on the pole is worried about what may happen to him. 


Congress Opens a New Session 


Last Regular Meeting Prior to 1956 Election Begins on January 3, 
and Many Vital Issues Await Consideration by Country’s Lawmakers 


HIS week, Congress is beginning 


its last regular session prior to 
the 1956 election. Because of the elec- 
tion’s approach, this session is al- 
most certain to be a stormy one— 


with each political party working hard 
to gain favor among the voters. 
During the next several months, our 
country’s senators and representatives 
must deal with many subjects that are 
to be major issues in the forthcoming 
They will 
decisions on 


have to 
vital 


campaign. make 


numerous national 
and world problems. 

Thousands of bills will come up for 
consideration, and there is a carefully 
arranged system of legislative ‘ma- 
chinery” for handling them. Before 


discussing some of the specific prob- 
lems and that Congress will 
tackle during 1956, let’s take a look at 
this machinery. 
Lawmaking process. A 
representative can introduce a bill on 
federal 
Proposed 


issues 


senator or 


any subject with which our 


government is concerned. 
legislation dealing with taxes must be 
introduced first in the House of Rep- 
other 
be launched in either branch of Con- 


resentatives, but measures can 
gress. 

Suppose a bill starts in the Senate. 
It is immediately turned over to one 
of the committees which that body has 
The Senate 


have many committees, each specializ- 


established. House and 





HERE AND ABROAD = = = PEOPLE, PLACES, AND EVENTS 


NEW BERLIN AIRLIFT? 


Last month, 
efforts to gain control of West Berlin 
by attempting to get U. S. and allied 
troops to leave. They also tried this 
in 1948 by cutting all land and water 
routes leading into the city. But the 
allies took to the air. Their cargo 
planes, loaded with food and other 
supplies, landed in West Berlin at the 
rate of 1 a minute, 24 hours around 
the clock, 7 days a week. The famous 
airlift brought an end to the blockade. 


BUSY FINNS 

Finland is attempting to replace the 
farming land it lost to Russia in World 
War Il. The Finns are clearing for- 
ests and swampland that will be suit- 
able for agriculture, 


POLIO VACCINE 


nations, in 
States, vaccinated 


communists renewed 


addition to the 
children 


Seven 
United 


against polio during 1955, according 
to the 


World Health Organization. 





Canada, Denmark, and France used a 
serum similar to the Salk vaccine that 
was developed in this country. Brit- 
ain, South Africa, Sweden, and West 
Germany also conducted mass inocula- 
tions of children. 


FEWER FARMS 


The United States had fewer farms 
in 1954 than in any period since the 
1890's, the Census Bureau recently re- 
ported. The number of farms dropped 
from about 544 million in 1950 to 4%4 
million in 1954. 

Along with this decline, farm income 
also dropped during the same period 
from 16 billion dollars to 12 billion. 


PEN PALS 


Students wishing to correspond with 
foreign pen pals may, for 50 cents, get 
the names of several boys or girls their 
own age from the _ International 
Friendship League, 40 Mount Vernon 
Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. The 
League has the names, ages, and ad- 


dresses of young people in 137 differ- 


ent countries and territories. 


WORK AND STUDY 


Almost half of all college students 
in the country work to help pay their 
way through 
tion costs have increased the number 


school. tising educa- 
of students who earn at least part of 
their college expenses. 


MIDGET SUB 

The Navy is trying out a new mid- 
get submarine. The vessel is only 50 
feet long and 7 feet wide. It will be 
used to test our harbor defenses and 
may be useful as a weapon for close-in 
attacks on enemy harbor installations 
and shipping. 


ROAD BLOCK 

The nation’s highways will have to 
accommodate 81 million vehicles by 
1965, the Bureau of Roads predicts. 
That will be 20 million more than last 
year. What a jam there'll be! 


such as 
Many 


subcommittees 


ing in some particular field 
foreign affairs or agriculture 
of these groups have 
to handle part of their work 

In committee, a bill receives 
Public 
held on it, and changes re 
ommended. A 


thor 
examination. hearings 


may be 


ough 


committee can even 


“nigeonhole’” measures which it dis 


likes or considers unimportant. In 

other words, it can refuse to send 

them to the Senate or House floor. 
However, if a Senate bill passes 


successfully through the committee to 
which it was assigned, it then goes to 
the whole Senate for debate and vote 
If approved by the Senate, it goes to 
a House committee, which follows the 
same general process as did the Sen 
If the bill passes this 
hurdle, it goes to the House as a whole 


ate committee. 

Suppose the House passes the bill, 
amendments to the 
Then a 


but makes some 


Senate version. conference 


committee, made up of several sen 


ators and representatives, must iron 


Afterward, both 
houses vote on the measure as rewrit- 


out the differences. 


ten by this group. 
Once approved in final form by each 


house of Congress, the measure goes 
to the President. With his signature, 
it becomes a law. But he may dis- 
approve, or veto, the bill. The law- 


makers can then put it into effect with- 
out his signature if they pass it by a 
two-thirds majority in each house, If 
they don’t, the measure dies. 
Thousands of bills, important and 
unimportant, will come before our na- 
tion’s lawmakers during the next few 
months. Most of the work on them 
will be done in committees, which play 
a vital role in the lawmaking process. 
Party line-up. 
der Democratic leadership this year, 


Congress stays un- 


as it was in 1955, and the committees 


wil! work under Democratic chair- 


(Concluded on page 2) 
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men, This is because the Democrats lars to help other countries become Congress, this year, to pass a law 


hold a majority of members in each 
house. As we went to press, here was 

In the 
crates, 203 Republicans, 


cle in the 


the line-up House: 230 Demo 
and 2 vacan 
Senate: 49 Democrats and 
17 Republicans 

the 84th in 


began its first 


This present Congress 
our nation’s history 
ession @ year ago At that time, 
there was much guesswork as to how 
the Democratically controlled Con 
wre would get along with Republican 
President Eisenhower. As the 1955 
generally felt 
White 
had managed to work together fairly 


ession closed, it was 
that Congress and the House 
well. This year, with an election cam 


approaching, cooperation be 


paign 
tween the 2 branches may be more 
dificult 

In any event, here are some out 
tanding issues which Congress and 
the President must tackle: 

Defense. So long as the threat of 
ar continues, national defense will 


remain a tremendous responsibility 


for our country’s government and its 
citizen Each year, Congress and the 
Chief 


vital questions 


Executive must decide many 
connected with this 
topl 

How large should America’s armed 
forces be? Should we expand and 
trengthen them? How should our de 
fense funds be divided among the 
Navy, and Air Force? What 
teps concerning civil defense prep- 
arations does the U,. 8. 


need to take? 


Army, 
government 
Congress will be under pressure to 
cut federal spending, so that taxes can 
be reduced during this election year, 
National defense is by far the largest 
item on Uncle Sam’s list of expenses, 
cannot trim federal 
costs very much without reducing the 


and therefore we 
amount we spend on the armed forces. 
But can our nation risk cutting its 
military outlay, at a time when Rus- 
sia and Red China continue to threaten 
world peace? 

The President will make detailed 
recommendations about these impor- 
tant problems, and his proposals will 
be debated by the lawmakers. 

Foreign policy. A major question in 
this field will be: How much money 
should the United States spend on for- 
eign aid during the coming year? 
Since the end of World War II, we 
have spent more than 50 billion dol- 


stronger, more prosperous, and better 
able to resist communist aggression. 

At present, 
launching a 


tussia seems to be 
“foreign aid program” of 
her own. She is making substantial 
offers of assistance which may help 
extend Soviet influence in Asia and 
the Middle East. Should we continue 
our spending abroad on the present 
scale, or even increase it if necessary, 
to stay ahead of the Soviets? Should 
Moscow for the 
friendship of neutral Asian lands? 
Many 


servers think 


we try to “outbid” 
congressmen and other ob- 
is urgent that we do 
so. They argue: “We must convince 
the neutral countries that they have 
more to gain by cooperating with us 
than with the Soviets.” 

Other Americans reply: “We should 
have learned by now that efforts to 
We should cut 
down on foreign aid, or eliminate it 
and concentrate on build- 
ing our own strength,” 


buy friends are futile. 
altogether, 


Farm problems. Average prices of 
farm products recently hit their low 
est level, in comparison with the farm- 
Farm- 
complain that they 
aren’t sharing in the general pros- 
perity which most other groups now 
enjoy. 


er’s cost of living, since 1940. 
ers therefore 


upon the 
political 
They argue that the Republi- 


Democrats have seized 
farm situation as a major 
issue. 
cans, under President Kisenhower, are 
largely to blame for the farmer’s 
plight. Many Democratic leaders want 





which would require the government 
to “support” farm prices at a higher 
level than it does now. 

Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, denies that the Republicans 
are responsible for current farm diffi- 
culties. Today’s lower farm prices, he 
result mainly from our huge 
surpluses of such items as wheat and 


declares, 


cotton, 

Jenson plans to ask Congress for 
some legislation which, he says, will 
help the government reduce these sur- 
pluses. He may seek, among other 
things, a program that would give 
farmers government payments for 
planting such crops as grass and clover 
on certain portions of their land. Thus, 
millions of acres 
raise wheat, cotton, and other surplus 
might be switched over to 
grazing land, or covered with plants 
that help improve the soil. 

The possible advantages and dis- 
advantages of any such plan will be 
discussed at length in Congress. 

Education. Our country, because of 
its rapidly growing school population, 
has a severe shortage of teachers and 
agreed 
that there must be a big increase, over 


now being used to 


products 


classrooms. It is generally 


the next several years, in the amount 
of money which we spend on education. 

But how is the money to be pro- 
vided? Should the states and local 
communities raise all of it themselves 
through borrowing and taxation, or 
should they obtain a sizable portion 
from the U. S. government? 


Most delegates who attended the 
White House Conference on Education, 
held recently in Washington, seemed 
to agree that our federal government 
should give the states money to assist 
them with school construction. Many 
also recommended that Uncle Sam 
help the schools with their regular 
operating expenses. On the other 
hand, there were quite a few delegates 
who opposed federal aid, fearing that 
it might give Washington too much 
control over the nation’s schools. 

Last year Congress studied several 
proposals for large-scale federal school 
aid, but didn’t approve any of them. 

Highways. America is caught in a 
nation-wide traffic jam. Present-day 
roads and streets are not adequate for 
the country’s ever-growing number of 
vehicles. Practically everybody rec- 
ognizes the need for more and better 
highways, but there is disagreement 
over how to pay for them. 

Should the federal government in- 
crease its spending on highway con- 
struction far beyond the present rate, 
or should the job be left mainly to 
states, cities, and counties? If Uncle 
Sam decides to help pay for an ex- 
panded road-building effort, would it 
be wiser to borrow the necessary 
money than to obtain it through cur- 
rent taxes? There is much contro- 
versy over such questions. 

President Eisenhower—along with a 
number of Democratic leaders 
a vastly stepped-up highway program, 
financed jointly by the federal, state, 
and local governments. Various plans 
along this line were introduced in 
Congress last year, but they were all 
turned down. 

Other issues. As we have already 
noted, many congressmen are likely to 
urge the passage of tax-reduction 
bill. It is hard to predict, though, 
whether the government can lower its 
expenses enough to clear the way for 
such reduction. 

Questions involving the relationship 
between workers and employers un- 
doubtedly will come up for debate. 


wants 


There will be proposals to expand 
the U. S. social security program, and 
to step up federal activities in such 
fields as health and housing. 

Renewed efforts to obtain statehood 
for Alaska and Hawaii can be expected. 

Because of the disastrous floods 
which occurred in the Northeast last 
year, many lawmakers will take a spe- 
cial interest in flood-control measures 
for that area and for other regions 
that have suffered from time to time. 
Proposals to set up a federal disaster 
insurance program will also be con- 
sidered. 

As these and other issues come be- 
fore Congress, we shall discuss them. 
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THE CAPITOL in Washington, D. C., will be the scene of much activity now that Congress is back in session 
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The recent study by a congressional 
committee of falling farm prices was 
The nation as a whole 

but farmers are not 
sharing in the good times to the same 
extent that the rest of the population 
is. Congress should take action to 
help this situation. 

Lois ANNE KEEFER, 
Richmond, Virginia 


a good idea. 
is prosperous, 


* 


President Eisenhower’s illness has 
brought to light the tremendous re- 
sponsibility that the Chief Executive 
must carry. Although he has many 
helpers, the President must make the 
final decision on all important prob- 
lems. ROSLYN ROMBACH, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


* 


An intensive effort should be made 
to lighten the burdens of the Presi- 
dent. The Chief Executive has many 
responsibilities which he cannot es- 
cape. Many of his important 
jobs, though, could be turned over to 
other officials and to his assistants. 

EDWARD BUTTON, 
Syracuse, New York 


less 














I think most juvenile delinquency is 
caused by idleness among young peo- 


ple. Cities and states should provide 
recreational facilities where none are 
available for teen-agers. 
EVERETT DUNLAP, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


* 


Television stations should have re- 
duced rates for candidates campaign- 
ing at election time. The rates should 
be within the reach of candidates with 
limited funds but not so low that the 
TV stations wi!! lose money. 

MARY LOU SEE, 
Madras, 


+ 


Oregon 


In order to vote intelligently, people 
must be able to see and hear candi- 
dates for public office. 
vision provide such an 
Free TV and 
given to both 
paigns. 


tadio and tele- 

opportunity. 
time 
parties 


radio should be 
during 
TOM THOMPSON, 


Oswego, New York 


cam- 


” 


I think that our government should 
make claims in the Antarctic region. 
This region could be used for three 
purposes: (1) to establish 
to guard that area of the world; (2) 
to store surplus foods; (3) to supply 
ores and metals that many scientists 
believe beneath the ice. 
Since we are taking a leading part 
in exploring this continent, we should 
get these benefits. 


air bases 
buried 


are 


GENE KLEIN, 
Holy Cross, lowa 





GROUCHO MARX and Lucille Ball, two stars—originally of the movies—who 
now spend most of their time doing television shows 


Radio-—TV-Movies 


“AZOU Asked For It” is a television 

program that has gained a large 
following. Each week the show fea- 
tures films of scenes and activities that 
have been requested by people who fol- 
low this telecast. 

Art Baker and his crew of camera- 
men have been traveling around the 
world for 5 years to show people what 
they wish to see. Viewers have asked 
for a look at one of the few remaining 
herds of buffalo, 
from old movies, and a 
that tap dances. 
other unusual requests have been ful- 
filled. 

“You Asked For It” is on the ABC 
television network every Sunday eve 
ning. local 
for the time and station. 


American scenes 


silent horse 


All these and many 


Consult your newspaper 


. 


will 
Moscow,” a 


News-minded radio listeners 
enjoy hearing “This Is 
special weekly report direct from Rus 


Each Wednesday 


news correspondent 


sia’s capital city. 
NBC 
Irving Levine takes a look at varied 


evening, 


aspects of Russian life today. His pro- 


gram features interviews with Rus- 


sian citizens employed in many fields. 


Some of today’s leading television 
stars formerly were popular in the 
movies. Several were partly retired 
when they decided to switch over to 
television entertainment 

Loretta Young 


picture actress. 


was a top motion 
Now she acts on her 
Groucho Marx, 
who appeared in film comedies, stars 
in “You Bet Your Life,” a 
quiz program. Lucille Ball, who has 
also made many movies, is now devot 


own television show 


humorous 


ing most of her time to the popular 
TV show, “I Love Lucy.” 

Some stars have gone the other way 
Jack Webb became known on the tele 
vision series “Dragnet” before he ap- 
peared in “Pete Kelly's Blues,” a popu 
lar movie. Eva Marie Saint acted in 
the TV “On the Water- 
front,” and then played the same role 


version of 


when the story was made into a movie 
- 

“Peter Pan” will be the 
NBC television network Monday eve- 
Mar 
This show was first televised last 


seen on 
ning, January 9, starring Mary 
tin. 
March, and was one of the most widely 
last 


watched television 


year. 


programs all 





Science in 





the News 








_ engineers whip up giant 
waves in Washington, D. C., to 


test devices for guarding seashores 
against erosion. 
The Army has built a new wave 


tank, 635 feet long and 20 feet deep, 
that holds million gallons of 
water. A large pusher crashes tidal 
waves more than 7 feet high against a 
sand beach at one end of the tank. 


over | 


By studying the effects of the waves 
on the “beach,” engineers will be able 
to protect coasts from damage by hur- 
What they learn will enable 
build 
breakwaters to guard beaches against 
being washed away. 


ricanes. 


them to better sea walls and 


* 


lf spacemen ever travel to Mars, 
scientists will have clocks 
ready for their use. In fact, such a 
clock has even now been developed. 
This timepiece necessarily differs from 
those with which we are familiar, 
since the days on Mars are slightly 
longer than those on Earth. 

Just as clocks in TV newsrooms tell 
the time in the world’s major cities, 


special 


space ships of the future could have in- 


struments giving the time both on 
earth and at the travelers’ destina- 
tions. 


7 


A TV medical clinic, linking expert 
doctors all over the world, may be in 
use within 5 to 15 years. Dr. Alfred 
Goldsmith of New York, a television 
consultant, predicts that TV will be 
used increasingly to help solve medical 
problems. For instance, symptoms of 


a rare disease could be televised to 
specialists in other countries to get 
their advice. 


* 


At a research center in Indiana, 
engineers are collecting a “library of 


noises.” They use a soundproof room 


50 times quieter than the average 
home in the dead of night. 
The experts record slight noises 


made by machines in order to find out 
what causes them. The sounds are re- 
corded on graphs and charts. The 
engineers hope to use this information 
to make machinery more 
quietly. 


operate 





Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 


with the 


word or phrase whose meaning 


italicized word following 


if moet 


nearly the same. Correct anawera are 


on page 8, column 8. 


1. Admiral 


proved to be 


Richard EF 


an intrepid 


Byrd has 
(in-trép'id 


explorer. (a) eager (b) clever (c 


fearless (d) sub-tropical 


2. India considers herself a pacifist 


(pis‘i-fist) nation peaceful (b 


(a? 


powerful (c) overcrowded (d) back 
ward 

3. Critics feel that our political 
leaders were remiss (ré-mis’) in their 
duties at the Yalta Conference. (a) 


unfaithful (b) negligent (c) confused 
(d) poorly advised 

1. Proponents (pré-po’néntsa) of the 
Yalta that it 
agreement but was violated by Russia 


pact insist was a good 


(a) framers (b) leaders (c) students 


(d) supporters 


5. The President often convokes 
(kon-voks’) his White House advisers 
(a) summons (b) provokes (c) ad 


vises (d) compliments 


6. Men in high positions often make 
(mé-mén‘tis) decisions 


(b) 


momentous 


(a) embarrassing spur-of-the 


moment (c) very important (d) dif 
ficult 
7. For several years, warfare be 


tween Israel and the Arab nations has 
been carried on intermittently (Cin‘té1 
the 


time (¢) 


mit’ént-li) (a) in summer (b 


from time to undecisively 


(d) almost constantly 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered vertical rows accord 
ing to descriptions given below When 
all are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell the name of a term frequently 


used in connection with congressional 
committee 
1. If a plan now being considered 


adopted, India will consist of 16 


2. The problem of 


will 


again receive major attention from Cor 
gress, 

3. The Senate majority leader. 

1 presides over the Senat« 


5. A leading city 


6. Another 
gress involves 


in India 


big problem before Con 


the nation’s 


7. Eisenhower will again try to get hi 
2 program adopted, 


8. India’s bigvest industry is the mak 


ing of 
just off 


9. A fairly large island lying 


the coast of India, 
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The Story of the Wee 


Labor and Politics 


What 
ican Federation of Labor-Congress of 
(AFL-CIO) 
1956 Presidential elections? 

The AFL-CIO, was 2 
rate organizations before it combined 


role will the giant new Amer- 
Industrial Organizations 
pla in 
which sepa- 
forces late last month, has more than 
15,000,000 American workers on ite 

rolls Meany, 
president of the new group, and Wal- 
ter Reuther 


membership George 


, a vice president, say 


their oryvanization will continue to 
take an active part in public affairs 
ist as labor has done in the past. 

Some Americans fear that the big 
new labor group will be able to get 


many of its members to support can- 


didates endorsed by AFL-CIO leaders, 
and will thus be able to control forth- 
coming elections A number of citi- 
zens who hold this view argue that 
rules governing the election activities 


of labor 


tightened to keep unions from wield- 


organizations ought to be 
ing too much power in political affairs. 

Other Americans with AFL- 
CIO chief Meany when he says, “No 
one can control a 
Thi 


Vroupe 


agree 
vote, ” 
that 
houldn’t be barred from poli- 


worker's 


side also contends labor 


more than are associations of 


other 


tics any 
manufacturers, farmers, or 


yroup of voters, 


Capitol Hill Leaders 


These 6 men will play prominent 
roles in the meeting of Congress which 
is wetting under way this week, 

Richard Nixon, nearly 43, is the 
nation’s Vice President. As such, he 
presides over the Senate. A Repub 
lican from California, Nixon spent 


1 years as a representative and 2 as a 
enator before winning the Vice Pres 
1962 

Lyndon Johnson, 47 a Texas Demo 
majority leader in the 


He served in the U. S. House 


idential post in 


crat, is floor 


penate, 








Rayburn 








weet nee 


McCormack Martin 











BARGES in a Berlin canal. 


munist East Germany between Berlin and the West German Republic. 





JNITEO PRESS 


It is part of the waterway that runs through com- 


As 1955 


ended, West Germans were fearful the Reds would close the waterway to them. 


of Representatives for 11 years and 
in the Senate since 1949. He tries 
to get Democratic senators to work 


as a team, 

William Knowland, 47, a California 
the 
leader in the Senate. 
work 


tepublican, is minority floor 
He urges team- 
Republican senators. 
the Senate 1945, 


served as majority leader in the Re- 


among 
Knowland, in since 
publican-controlled 83rd Congress. 
Sam Rayburn, who will be 74 in a 
few days, is a Democratic representa- 
tive from Texas and Speaker of the 
He has represented Texas on 
Capitol Hill ever since 1913, and pre- 
sided over the House during 11 of the 


past 15 


House. 


years 

Joseph Martin, 71, Republican rep- 
resentative from Massachusetts, is mi- 
nority leader of the House. His job is 
to promote teamwork among Repub- 
lican representatives. He previously 
the 


and 


served as Speaker of House in 
the 88rd been a 
member of the 1925. 
John McCormack, 64, another Mas- 
lawmaker, is 


Congress, has 


House since 
House 


sachusetts ma- 


jority leader—he does the same thing 
for the Democratic Party in the House 
that Martin does for the Republican. 
McCormack has served in this body 
1927. 


since 


Fight Over Berlin 


Is divided Berlin again to be a 
dueling between communist 
Russia and the free world? 

The Russians claim they no longer 
exercise authority which they have 
held in East Berlin since 1945. Laws 
of the eastern part of the city will be 
enforced by its German communist 
government from now on, Soviet of- 
ficials say. 

The United 


ground 


States, Britain, and 
France—with troops in democratic 
West Berlin—do not accept Russia’s 
stand. If we did, Americans would 
be liable to arrest at any time in East 
Berlin—and we could do little about it. 

We take the position that the Rus- 
sians still have troops in East Berlin 
and are in control there. We hold the 
Soviet Union responsible for any acts 
against us in East Berlin, as we have 
done 1945 under agreements 
with Russia. 


since 


Working through the East German 
feds, the Russians are putting pres- 
the West Republic 
as well as upon us. At year’s end, 
the German Reds were threatening to 
close the water route between Berlin 
West Germany—and thus block 
shipment of large amounts of freight. 

The Reds suggested they would not 


sure on German 


and 


do this if West Germany recognized 
communist Germany’s govern- 
Then, the Reds sug- 
gested, the 2 German lands could work 
out a plan for uniting once again into 
one Germany. 

The goal was clear: If Russia could 
get the East West German gov- 
ernments together, she would then 
step in and try to unite them into a 
communist 


East 


ment as lawful. 


and 


nation. 


South of Our Border 


Much of the from Latin 
American countries was fairly good 


news 


during the past year, and most of our 
neighbors are looking for- 
ward to an even brighter future in 
1956 

Argentina, September, over- 
threw dictator Juan Peron, who had 
ruled that country with an iron hand 
for 10 Now, the Argentine 
people are busy repairing the damage 


southern 


last 


years. 


wrought by Peron on their democratic 
institutions. 

free 
He is Juscelino 


Brazil elected a president in 
balloting last October. 
Kubitschek, and he 
take office January 31. However, some 
groups in Brazil oppose Kubitschek as 
president and they might still cause 
trouble before the end of this month. 

Mexico, for the first time in her his- 
tory, managed to raise enough food 
for her 28 million people. 


is scheduled to 


Report on Schools 


Within a few days, President Eisen- 
hower will have in his hands a report 
on the nation’s school needs. The re- 
port is now being prepared by a special 
Presidential Committee on Education. 
This group has been going over deci- 
sions made last month by the White 
House Conference on Education—a 
meeting in the nation’s capital of some 
1,800 educators and other Americans 
from all walks of life. 





Here, in brief, are some highlights 
of the Conference decisions: 

1. The government ought 
to provide aid to local governments 
to help them build schools. (Delegates 
to the meeting were split about 50-50 
on whether or not Uncle Sam should 
also help pay teachers’ salaries and 
provide other funds to assist in run- 
ning the schools.) 

2. The should 
the financial help they are giving to 
the communities for school purposes. 


federal 


states, too, increase 


3. Salaries of teachers ought to be 
raised, and additional scholarships 
should be provided for young people 
who want to enter teaching. 

After the President studies these 
school proposals, as well as the criti- 
cisms made against them at the con- 
ference, he will present his educational 
plans to Congress for consideration. 


Words Used in Congress 


The following terms are frequently 
used in with the work 
done on Capitol Hill: 


connection 


The schedule, 
in each house, which lists bills accord- 
ing to the order in which they will be 
considered. 


Legislative calendar. 


The minimum number of 
senators and representatives that must 
Forty- 


Quorum. 


be on hand to enact legislation. 





SHE’S HOLDING a terra-cotta Greek 
soup bowl that may be 2,000 years old. 
It was unearthed in recent archeological 
excavations near Naples, Italy. 


nine members must be present in the 
Senate, and 218 
needed in the House to vote on bills. 

Roll Congressional balloting 
under which each lawmaker’s name is 
called, and his “ 
a bill is recorded. 


representatives are 
call, 


yes” or “no” vote on 


Viva voce. Voting by voice in Con- 
gress with no record made of individ- 
ual lawmakers’ votes. 

Rider. One or more members of 
Congress may want a certain measure 
adopted, but think it could not win ap- 
proval by itself. Hence they tack it 
on a popular bill, hoping it will ride 
through Congress on the latter’s coat- 
tails. 

Seniority. An unwritten rule which 
gives key positions on congressional 
committees to those who have served 
longest in Congress. 

Filibuster. Senate members, if not 
numerous enough to defeat a bill, may 
try to postpone its consideration by 
making lengthy speeches. Known as 
a “filibuster,” this device can be used 
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GUIDED MISSILES assembly line. 


only in the Senate because House rules 
limit the time for debate. 
Closure (or cloture). 
the 
limit the speaking time of each mem- 
thirds of all 96 senators 
must agree to apply this rule before it 
can take effect. 


A rule which 


can be adopted by senators to 


ber. Two 


French People Vote 


French voters, called to the polls 
January 2, asked to 
executive 


have not been 
leader. 
The 
the 
This body makes 


choose their top 
They never do so by direct ballot. 
is to fill all 627 
National Assembly. 
the 


vote, chooses one of 


election seats in 


nation’s laws and, by majority 
its own members 
to be premier (chief executive). He 
then selects his cabinet. 

There 


litical parties represented in the As- 


are more than a dozen po- 
sembly. Several of them have to agree 
on a premier before he can be chosen. 
Whenever a 


members vote against any premier on 


majority of Assembly 
an important issue, he and his cabinet 
nearly always resign. 

In the last Assembly, these 
held most of the 627 seats: 

De Gaullists—118. 
de Gaulle and his 


parties 


General Charles 
supporters favor 
reforms to give France a strong chief 
executive and a stable government. 

Socialists—104. Mol- 


let, they seek government ownership 


Led by Guy 





democratic methods. 
103. Their goals and 
methods are the 
Maurice Thorez is their 

Radical Socialists—94. 


of industry by 
Communists 

same as Russia’s. 
leader. 

This group, 
despite its name, has been a middle-of- 
party. Its 
former Premier Mendes-France, is not 
but 
with that group during the election 


the-road present leader, 


a socialist has been cooperating 


campaign. He favors 


ment activity in the nation’s economic 


more govern- 


life than the Radical Socialists have 
supported up to now. 
Edgar Faure, latest French pre- 


mier, was recently ousted from this 
party and is now leading a group of 
Radical Socialists who oppose Mendes 
France. 

Can these and other French parties 
better the 


tion than before? 


cooperate any after elec- 


End to Atomic Tests? 


Russia claims she is willing to call 


a halt to tests of nuclear weapons 


Should we seek an agreement with 
Moscow on this matter? 
Some Americans answer “yes” to 


that question. Fearing that continued 
atomic explosions might be harmful to 
the human race, they say: 
“According to all available evidence, 
we are well ahead of the Reds in the 


field. If a 


western agreement to end trial nuclear 


atomic weapons Soviet- 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 





“How did you find the weather while 
you were away?” 


“We went outside, and there it was!” 


* 


Barber: Haven’t I shaved you before? 
Customer: No, I got that sear in an 
accident. 
* 


A man entered a hardware store and 
asked for three lawn mowers. 

“Three lawn mowers!” exclaimed the 
amazed clerk. “You must have a very 
large estate.” 

“No,” said the customer, “just an ordi 
nary yard and two neighbors.” 


. 


Tenant: There are a dozen holes in the 
roof and the rain’s coming through. 
How much longer do I have to put up 
with it? 


Landlord: Well, what’s today’s fore- 
cast? 
* 
“So you have three pairs of glasses, 
professor?” 


“Yes. One for long sight, one for 
short sight, and one to find the other 
two pairs.” 


“So your son got his B.A. and M.A.?” 


“Yes, but his PA still pays the bills.” 
o 
Freshman: How do you spell finan- 
cially? 
Soph: F-i-n-a-n-c-i-a-l-l-y. And em- 


barrassed has two r’s. 









\ 
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“Now let’s take a look at the weather.” 


UNITED PRESS 


The Defense Department is greatly speeding up its missiles program this year 


blasts could be reached, therefore, we 


would be able to maintain that lead 
Since there are devices which accu- 
rately detect nuclear explosions, we 
would know if Russia violated her 
agreement with us.” 

Other Americans take a different 
stand. They argue: “It would be to 
Russia’s advantage to ban further nu 
clear tests. She has a much bigger 
standing army than do we and our 


allies. Hence, she doesn’t have to rely 
as heavily as we do on new weapons, 
which can be developed only through 
Finally, 
scientists who see no 


sts.” 


tests, to be militarily strong 
there are many 
nuclear te 


danger in occasional 


India and Portugal 


As 1955 was approaching an end, 
the bitter dispute between India and 
Portugal over the tiny land of Goa 
The small Por 


colony, situated on the weat 


reached a fever pitch 
tuguese 
coast of India, threatened to cause 
serious trouble 

Leaders of India 


were continuing 


their demands that Portugal yield its 
control over Goa. Russia stepped into 
the dispute on India’s side. U.S. See- 
retary of State 
officials of trying to 
still 
claimed that 


to Portugal. 


Dulles accused Soviet 
bad sit 


leaders 


make a 
Indian 
Dulles was 


uation worse, 


being partial 


The hope remained, in the closing 


days of the year, that the two sides 
might work out some kind of agree 
ment. Meanwhile, little was being 


said about how the 600,000 people of 


Goa feel about this question, 


Future Articles 


It is our usual practice in this space 
to announce the major articles for the 
following week's paper. Because of 
the Christmas and New Year holidays 


however, it 


was necessary to go to 
press earlier than usual on the current 
issue. Consequently, we do not know 
this far in advance what subjects will 
be treated in the January 9 paper 
Among the articles to come in the 
near future, though, are: (1) Leading 
Presidential candidates in both par- 
ties; (2) primary elections and nomi- 
nating conventions; (3) what does the 
Voice of America tell foreigners about 
the United States; (4) 
at home and abroad. 
Another feature to appear within 
the next several weeks is a “diction- 


tussian policy 


ary” of political and economic terms, 


which will enable readers to have a 


clearer understanding of the news. 
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HIS winter plans for the Basketball 

Hall of Fame 
gear Funds 
construction of the building in Spring 
field, scheduled to 
begin in 1958. The interior of the hall 
basketball 
feet, with a bal 


are going into high 


are being raised, and 


Massachusetts, is 


old-time 
feet by 80 


will resemble an 
court, 60 
cony Souvenirs of the early days of 
basketball will be on display 
Springfield was chosen as the site 
for the museum because it was in the 
Massachusetts city that basketball was 
invented in 1891 


and a ball made up the equipment for 


Two peach baskets 
the first game. The sport's inventor 


was the late Dr. James Naismith, an 
instructor at what is now Springfield 
College 

Naismith had been asked to invent 
an indoor game which would provide 
healthful and 
After thought, he 


up the peach baskets at opposite ends 


exercise would also be 


fun some hung 
of a small gymnasium, and instructed 
the students to throw the ball into the 


baskets 


From that modest start, basketball 
has become the most popular team 
sport in American high schools, There 


are many more school basketball quin 


tets today than there baseball, 


are 


football, or track teams 
* 


Can Andrea Lawrence do it again” 
The 23-year-old woman skier 
Parshall, Colorado, is now in Europe, 


ready 


from 
getting for the winter Olympi: 
this 
month in the moun 
Italy A 
the 
team, she 


Games later 
tain of 
member of 
U. S. ski 
hopes to duplicate 
her performance in 
the 1952 Olympic 
In those games 


Andrea Mead Law 


rence 





proved her 


* 


elf the best woman Lawrence 


skier in the world 

Competing against the top skiers from 
many lands, she won two races ovel 
winding, downhill courses. A topflight 
skier since she was a small girl in 


this month be 
part in her third 

Her husband, Dave, was a 
ski star at Dartmouth. 


Vermont, “Andy” will 
taking wintel 
Olympics 


college 
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INDIA, WITH 380,000,000 POPULATION, has more people than any other 


widely separated are the two parts of Pakistan. 


nation except communist China. 
This nation and India both claim that Kashmir belongs to them. 


DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


Should U.S. Help India in Big Way? 


regarded as the leader of the newly 
independent lands of that continent 
The question of whether or not we 


hould help India in a big way 


focuses attention on her position in 
vorld affair Most of the countries 
to which we have granted large-scale 


iid in the past have been close allies 
of out These nations—for example, 
France, Great Britain, and the Philip 
pine have taken a strong stand 
ivainst communism, They have joined 
vith us in defense pacts 

India, however, considers herself a 
neutral in world affairs. She insists 
that she is not siding, or will not side, 
vith either the western nations or 
the communist lands Her attitude 
and that of her Minister, 


Jawaharial Nehru, have often been 


Prime 


puzzling to western observers, 

For example, the gala reception 
given to Nikolai Bulganin and Nikita 
Khrushchev, the Soviet leaders, in 
their tour of India last month led 
many Americans to feel that India is 
far friendlier with Russia than with 
u Nehru has repeatedly criticized 
the defense groups with which the 
U. i is allied, 

On the other hand, even during the 
tour of the two Russian leaders, 
Nehru said that his country was not 
joining the Soviet camp. He has at 
times voiced admiration of American 
accomplishments, and has been strict 
in handling communists inside India. 
Moreover, he has made it clear that 
he opposes the testing of nuclear 


(Continued from page 1) 


weapons by Russia as well as by the 
United States or any other country. 
In view of these differing actions, 
U. S. officials are finding it hard to 
make up their minds about India, They 
are asking: What attitude should we 
take toward a land which considers 
itself to be following a neutral path 
in the world struggle? Should we be 
“cool” toward India—or sympathetic? 
Does India deserve U. 8S. aid? 
Certain Americans feel we should 
be sympathetic with that country and 
generous in aiding it. They say: 
“We must look at India in the light 
of our own history. 
after it 


For many years 
came into existence, the 
United States avoided alliances with 


foreign lands as it struggled to build 





. ) 


ERNST SCHEIDECGER MAGHUM 


A YOUNG Indian woman 


a strong nation and to remain free. 
“Today India—independent only 8 
years—is doing just as we did in 
earlier times. She is confronted with 
staggering tasks at home. We cer- 
tainly should not blame her for fol- 
lowing the same policy we did at a 
corresponding stage of development 
and for so long a time afterwards. 
When she solves her problems and be- 
comes stronger, she can play a bigger 
global role—as we are now doing. 

“Even today we remain neutral in 
certain international disputes. For ex- 
ample, Secretary of State Dulles re- 
cently said that we are neutral in the 
conflict between India and Portugal 
over Goa. (Goa, on the Indian coast, 
is a tiny area long held by Portugal, 
but desired by India. See note on 
page 5.) Nehru would like our sup- 
port in this dispute as much as we 
would like his backing in our conflict 
with the communists. 

“We must remember that Red China 
and Soviet Russia are almost on 
India’s doorstep. These lands might 
quickly send their armies into India 
if she took action they opposed. 

“So long as India stays neutral, she 
can be considered an asset to the free 
world, for the Reds are denied her sup- 
port. However, if we take a hostile 
view of India just because she will not 
join with us against the Reds, we run 
the risk of antagonizing her and forc- 
ing her into the communist camp. 

“What India wants above all is time 
—time to develop, time to raise living 


Notice how’ 


standards. As these goals are being 
realized, communism will become even 
weaker than it is now in India. Our 
best policy is to avoid meddling in that 
nation’s affairs, encourage her in the 
maintenance of democratic govern- 
ment, and help her forge ahead.” 

Other Americans feel we should not 
help neutral lands such as India in a 
big way. They say: 

“Any country desiring U. S. help 
should be willing to side with us 
wholeheartedly in the global struggle 
against communism. Whether they 
realize it or not, the so-called neutral 
lands are indirectly helping the Reds. 
India, for example, is creating a great 
gap in the free world’s defenses in 
southern Asia. The Reds, expert at 
propaganda and infiltration, have time 
and again taken over lands which did 
not make a strong and positive stand 
against communism. 


Western Nations 


‘Where would neutral countries be 
today if it were not for the western 
nations which have banded together 
to check Red aggression? They would 
no doubt be communist-controlled. 
They should remember how such neu- 
tral nations as Belgium and the Neth- 
erlands were overrun by Hitler’s 
armies in World War II. So far as 
India is concerned, the fact that Red 
China and the Soviet Union are nearby 
makes the threat to her all the more 
acute, and affords a powerful reason 
why she should line up with the west- 
ern lands. 

“It is not right to compare U.S. 
neutrality regarding Goa to India’s 
stand in the struggle between the free 
world and the communist lands. The 
Goa affair involves only India and 
Portugal, but communism is an issue 
touching all nations. 

“Unfortunately, India seems to be 
so sensitive about her colonial past 
under British rule that she is blinded 
to the threat of communism. India’s 
leaders have shown plainly that they 
are more suspicious of westerners 
than they are of their fellow Asians 
in China and the Soviet Union. These 
facts hardly make India a good risk 
for U. 8S. aid. She might take our 
help and then go communist. 

“We can afford to assist only those 
nations that are unmistakably loyal to 
us. India does not fit such a descrip- 
tion. We would be unwise to help her 
on a large scale.” 

This question will probably be de- 
bated heatedly in and out of Congress 
as our foreign policy undergoes re- 
view and next year’s aid programs are 
drawn up. Meanwhile, U. S. officials 


will keep a close watch on develop- 
ments in India as that country tackles 
the great problems confronting it. 

A scarcity of food is one of India’s 
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With about 300 
people to the square mile (as com- 
pared to 54 in the United States), 
that country has long found it diffi- 
cult to raise enough food for its peo- 
ple. There is not enough good farm 
land. Many areas are too dry for 
crops, and tough, deep-rooted weeds 
have ruined other regions. Primitive 
farming methods and lack of machin- 
ery also keep food production down. 

The first phase of India’s develop- 
ment program has emphasized agricul- 
ture, and good gains are being made. 
Modern machinery and better varie- 
ties of seed have been introduced in 
the past five years. Village farmers 
are being taught better ways to raise 
crops. 


outstanding troubles. 


Some 12 major irrigation and 
water-power projects now under con- 
struction will create new farm land. 

Over the past five years, food out- 
put has risen by 18 per cent. Today 
India is on the edge of self sufficiency 
in food. Even now, though, the mar- 
gin between demand and supply is so 
thin that a flood or drought can bring 
the threat of famine. 

There has been a lesser emphasis 
on key industries in the first part of 
India’s program. 
The output of steel and cement has 


new development 


The country’s largest indus- 
try—the making of cotton cloth 
tinues to Other 
turn paper, 
aluminum, and sugar. 


risen. 
con- 
expand. factories 
out leather, chemicals, 

The main emphasis during the next 
five years will be on industrial devel- 

Even though India is already 
the 


in Asia, a great many more factories 


opment. 


one of most industrialized lands 


are needed. Many types of goods are 
in short supply, and jobs are necessary 


for the unemployed. 


Jobless Millions 


hard 
In one crowded 


Southern India 
hit by unemployment. 


is especially 
southern state, only 44 out of every 
Through- 
out the entire country, about 25 mil- 
The 
figure has been rising at the rate of 
2,000,000 a year. 

Improved health and education are 
goals. In the United 
the average life expectancy of 


100 men have regular work. 


lion are believed to be jobless. 


also major 
States, 
a baby at birth is almost 70; in India, 
it is 32. Close to 80 per cent of In- 
dians cannot There is 
1 doctor to every 750 persons in the 
U. S., but only 1 to 
There 
deaths each year from malaria, and 
about 500,000 from tuberculosis. 


read or write. 


6,300 in 
,500,000 


every 


India. are up to 


Yet slow but steady gains are be- 
health 
Schools are being expanded and mod- 
ernized. In the villages, health and 
sanitation measures are being empha- 
sized. 

The government is also tackling a 
big reorganization plan. When India 
became independent 8 years ago, the 
country consisted of 17 provinces and 
about 600 states run by native princes. 


ing made in and education. 


She has cut the various areas down to 
28 and is now planning to reduce the 
number of states to 16. 

Later this month—on January 26 
India will observe one of its big holi- 
days. Many of India’s leaders will 
make speeches just as U. S. officials 
do on the Fourth of July. The Indian 
leaders will point out how far the na- 
tion has come—and how far it still 
has to go. 

The road ahead will be shortened 
if India can get the money to finance 
the next part of her development pro- 
gram in the immediate future. 





STUDENTS in physics and mathematics at Outer Mongolia’s State University 


Republic of Mongolia 


It Is a Communist Land Working with Russia 


HE Mongolian 
frequently 


People’s 
Outer 
is a large, sparsely populated country 


Republic, 
called Mongolia, 
squeezed in between Russia and Red 
China, It 
it suddenly came into the world lime- 
light last month. It 
18 nations which stirred a heated de 


is seldom in the news, but 


was one of the 


bate over whether or not they should 


be admitted as members of the 
United Nations. 


Many of us have heard about Mon- 


new 


golia only from history books. Long 
ago, the people of this remote Asian 
land ruled one of the largest empires 
the world has ever known. 

Under Genghis Khan, the Mongols 
spread their power in all directions 
13th Their do- 


during the century 


main stretched from the coast of 
China westward to Austria and Po- 
land. 


When they were overthrown in the 


15th century by the Russians, the 
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Mongols their 
and began the life of nomads they still 
lead. 


Today 


returned to homeland 


Mongolia is divided into 2 


Inner Mongolia is 
Outer 


People’s 


distinct sections. 
part of China. 
the Mongolian 


supposed to be independent, but it has 


Mongolia, or 
Republic, is 
close ties with Red China and Soviet 
Russia. 

Outer Mongolia lies between these 
2 large communist 


about 2% 


nations. It is 
times larger than Texas, 
with only a little over 10 per cent of 
that state’s population. 

In 1921 Russian entered 
Outer Mongolia. Three years later, 
upon the death of the land’s religious 
ruler, a revolutionary group of Mon- 
golians, supported by Soviet agents, 
set up a government and proclaimed 
the country as the Mongolian People’s 


troops 


the has 


under 


Republic. Since then, 
come 


influence. 


area 


more and more Russian 
A Russian alphabet has re 
Half 


of the university teachers are Russian 


placed the old Mongolian letters. 


The Soviet Union is helping Outer 
Mongolia to develop some industries 
There are several gold mines in the 
country Coal is also being mined, 
and there are deposits of other min- 
erals such as iron and 


ore copper 


Factories produce some leather and 


woolen goods, 


Way of Life 


In spite of Soviet influence, life in 
Outer Mongolia has not changed much 
It is still similar to what it has been 
for centuries 

Only about 15 per cent of the 1 mil- 
lion people live in towns 
Ulan Bator, has 


The capital, 
about 100,000 inhabit- 


ants 

Most of the people are herdsmen 
They live in tents and care for their 
sheep, goats, cattle, and horses. Wool 
and hides from these animals consti 
tute most of the country’s exports 
They are sent almost entirely to the 


Soviet Union 
The soil is poor for farming. So i 


the climate, which is hot in the 


sum 
mer and very cold in winter Never 
theless, the people grow some grains 
and vegetables to supplement their 


meat and dairy diet. 


Outer Mongolia is still a land of 


caravans. Almost the only links with 
the outside world are 2 railways—one 
into Russia, the other into China 
That is one reason why we know so 
little about this remote area that sud 
denly appeared in the headlines last 


month, 


Pronunciations 


Brahmaputra—bra’ma-poo'tr 


Charles de Gaulle—sharl’ duh gél’ 
éd gar for 


jéng’gis kan’ 


Edgar Faure 
Genghis Khan 


Codavari—go-da'va-re 

Guy Mollet—gé mé-la’ 

Jawaharlal Nehru—juh-wai-hur-lal’ né@’ 
roo 


Maurice Thorez—-maw-rés’ taw-réz’ 

Nikita Khrushchev—nyi-ketuh krdosh 
chawf 

Nikolai Bulganin 

Pierre 
frans’ 


Ulan Bator 


néeko-li bdol ganin 


Mendes-France—pyér mén de 


60 lan ba’tawr 





Tally Your Score 


By Clay Coss 











HE beginning of the new year is 

good time to tally your score in the 
game of life 
did you chalk up last year? 


How many achievements 
What was 
the number of your failures? 

After every baseball season is over, 
the examine their 
pitching, and fielding records. 


batting 

Foot 
ball teams and players, when they com 
plete their check on the 
yardage they gained, the passes the) 


players 


schedules, 


completed, and the number of touch 


downs they made. These and similar 
statistics are studied, 
fields of athletic 


This checking at the end 


So it is in other 
competition. 
of the 


teams to see 


players and 
they did; to 
accomplishments 
defeats 
keep 
an accurate score of the progress you 
last 
This is your main job at the present 


season enables 


how well 


review their and 


failures—their victories and 


You, as a student, can also 


made year in your school work 


time, and it is vitally important to 
your future that you do well in your 
studies Your grades will tell how 
good a student you were in 1955 a 


compared to the preceding year 
While there is 
uring 


no exact way of meas 
your auc 
failures 


CeCASOCH and 


along other lines of 






personal develop 
ment, it can be 


done in a general 


way. For example, 
take the following 
test concerning 


your actions and 


attitudes last vear 


Clay Coss 


Do you consider 


yourself 


iseful, friendly 
eh rl, 


to have been 


and cooperative at home, in 


and elsewhere? 


Waa it your poli vy never to hurt the 


feelings of others or mar their happi 
ness by engaging in gossip, snobbish 
ness, Or Similar acts of meanns oF 
thoughtlessnes 

Were you ympathetic with the 


problems and troubles of others. and 


did you come to their aid whenevel 


” 


if Wis possible to do 40) 


(an you say that you were con 
pletely honest in daily relationship 
vith your family, your teacher and 
your friends? 

Did you increase your reading and 
discussion of public problem that 
you can help keep our democratic na 
tion strong, informed, and just? 

Was your record good in ob 
the rules of your home and school, a 
well as the lav of your communi 
and nation? 

If you can honestly an er f 
to these questions and if ou ere 


a Satisfactory student in 10955, ther 


you are on the right road t good 
citizenship and to a hap; é 
ful life 

If, on the other hand i note i 
number of shortcoming iten out 


“no” answer that must be 5 en 
these 


that you 


very 
to one of questions is a dang 
signal dare not ignore 


Start the new year right by lau: 


ing a determined campaign to imp 


your record along these line he 
wilve that, when you test yourself at 
the end of 1956, you will have i? 
score one of which you can tru 


be proud 
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IOLOGISTS, as well as other scien- 

tists, are very much in demand 
nowadays. There are not nearly 
enough trained persons in this field 
to meet the needs of our industries, 
centers, government 
Hence, opportunities 
for biologists are likely to be good for 
some time to come. 

Your duties, if you decide on biology 
as a career, will depend upon the spe- 
cific branch of work you choose. The 
In its 2 main 
botany and zoology—it in- 
cludes the study of all living organ- 
isms, from the one-celled 
plants to the largest, most complex of 
living structures. 

Each of these main divisions, in 
turn, is subdivided into branches 
which deal with specific fields. These 
include entomology, the study of in- 
sects; ornithology, the study of birds; 
ichthyology, the of fish; and 
bacteriology, the study of one-celled 
organisms. 

Your qualifications should include a 
genuine interest in the sciences. In 


research and 


ayvencies. job 


field is a broad one. 


divisions 


smallest 


study 


addition, you must have an orderly, 
yet imaginative mind, and you must 
be patient and attentive to detail. 
Your training, while in high school, 
should include a college preparatory 
course with emphasis on the sciences. 
Next, you will be required to take at 
least 4 years of college study. You 
should plan on getting an M.A. or 
Ph.D. degree if you hope to advance 


in this field. It takes 1 to 2 years’ 


study beyond college for the M.A., and 
from 3 to 4 years of additional study 
for the Ph.D. 





take your college work in 
will first be required to 
get a broad knowledge of the entire 
field. Then, as you advance in your 
course, you will specialize in one of 
the many subdivisions of biology. 

Job opportunities for biologists are 
available in industrial firms where 
trained personnel carry on experi- 
ments related to disease, develop new 
products from living organisms, 


When you 
biology, you 


a 


A DEVANEY 


BIOLOGIST with microscope 


breed new types of plants, or do other 
research. Government agencies—fed- 
eral, state, or local—employ biologists 
to make tests related to public health 
or to do original research similar to 
that done by scientists who work for 
industrial firms. 

Your income, as a beginner with a 
B.S. 


or B.A. degree, is likely to be 
between $3,500 and $4,000 a year. 
Those with advanced degrees may 


Career for Tomorrow - - Biologists Needed 


start out at about $5,000 annually. 
Experienced biologists sometimes have 
incomes of $10,000 or more a year, 
though most persons in the field have 
earnings of between $5,000 and $8,000. 
Advantages are (1) job opportuni- 
ties for biologists are expected to be 
very good for some time to come; (2) 
the work often combines out-of-door 
study with laboratory research; and 
(3) there are almost unlimited oppor- 
tunities for professional development. 
A disadvantage, to some people at 
least, is the fact that the work of a 
biologist sometimes requires him to 
spend long hours by himself when 
working on experiments. 
Biology offers career opportunities 
for women as well as for men. 
Further information can be secured 
by writing to a college or university 
in your area. You can get “Biology 
as a Career” from Lehigh University, 
3ethlehem, Pennsylvania; and “Ca- 
reers in Science—Biology,” from Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Indiana. 
There is no charge for these publica- 
tions. 





Archeology as a Career is the title 
of a free booklet which describes the 
work and training requirements of the 
archeologist. For a free copy, write 
to the Archeological Institute of 
America, Andover Hall, Cambridge 38, 
Massachusetts. 





Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (c) fearless; 2. (a) peaceful; 3. 
(b) negligent; 4. (d) supporters; 5. 
(a) summons; 6. (c) very important; 
7. (b) from time to time. 
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Historical Background - - Nation’s Capital 


N the 1830’s, Washington, D. C., was 
a community of about 30,000 people. 
It was, in the words of Charles Dick- 
ens, “A little village in the midst of 
the 
in poor condition, and clouds of dust 


woods.” The city’s streets were 
filled the air whenever carriages rum- 
bled from place to place. 

There were only a few public build- 
ings in Washington at that time. In 
fact, many of the government’s 
were in the Capitol Building 
which then consisted of a large 


offices 
itself, 
struc- 
ture topped by a small wooden dome. 
The held its 
room on one side of the Capitol, and 
the met in a the 
other the 
building. 

In Congress, 
some of the issues 
of the day con- 
cerned the treat- 
ment of Indians by 
settlers who 
pushing America’s 


Senate meetings in a 


chamber at 
of 


House 


end 


were 





first inhabitants 

prown prormens ~6 farther and far- 
Henry Cla 

’ df ther to the west. 


The tariff question also was a topic 
of heated debate among the lawmak- 
ers. Owners of new factories, which 
were springing up in eastern commu- 
nities, wanted high tariffs on foreign 
goods as protection against competi- 
tors from overseas. Most farmers 
favored low tariffs, because they made 
substantial sales to and purchases 
from other lands. 

During this time, Daniel Webster 
of Massachusetts, Henry Clay of Ken- 


tucky, and John Calhoun of South 
Carolina served together in Congress. 
The three men are considered by many 
historians to be among the greatest 
legislators in our history. Another 
lawmaker of the 1830’s, who was noted 
more for his funny stories and tall 
tales than for his legislative activities, 
was Davy Crockett. 

If these congressmen were to return 
to the capital today, what 
changes would they find there? They 
would probably be deeply impressed by 
the massive government buildings, the 
paved and car-crowded streets, and the 


nation’s 


size of the city. Its population is now 
850,000, and if its suburban 
areas are included, the figure is more 
than 1,800,000. 

The Capitol Building is also much 
larger now than it was in the 1830's. 
The House of Representatives occu- 


about 


pies a big chamber in the south wing, 
which was built in the 1850’s. The 
Senate meets in a hall in the north 


wing, which was completed at about 
the same time. The Capitol’s 
dome, constructed a short time later, 
is made of metal and is topped by a 
statue representing freedom. 

When Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and 
Crockett sat at their desks in Con- 
gress, they shivered in the winter, and 
sweltered in Washington’s oppressive 
heat in the summer. Steam heating 
wasn’t installed in the Capitol until 
1865; electric lights made their first 
appearance in 1882; and air condition- 
ing didn’t come in until the 1920's 
and the 1930’s. Both the Senate and 
the House chambers were repaired and 


big 


redecorated shortly after the Second 
World War. 

The lawmakers of 120 or 
ago would probably be very surprised 


so years 
at the high salaries that members of 
Webster and 
his colleagues were paid $8 a day while 


Congress now receive. 


attending meetings of Congress, and 
an allowance of $6 for every 20 miles 


of travel to and 
from each session. 
Now congress- 


men are paid $22,- 
500 a plus 
travel allowances 
to cover the cost of 
going to and from 


year, 





their homes one 
time during each 

4 J srown ef ne 
session of Con- 


Pe Daniel Webster 
They also 


receive other allowances and benefits. 


gress. 


(Their expenses, of course, have also 
risen sharply over the years.) 

The number of members serving in 
Congress has also increased since the 
1830's. At that time, there were only 
about 240 representatives and 50 sen- 
ators on Capitol Hill. 
know, there are 96 senators and 435 


Today, as we 


representatives in Congress. 
Problems concerning atomic energy, 
the United Nations, our role in help- 
ing America’s overseas allies, a na- 
tional debt amounting to over 275 bil- 
lion dollars, and other matters which 
now face Congress would undoubtedly 
baffle the lawmakers of the 1830's if 
they returned to Capitol Hill today. 
As a matter of fact, they are baffling 
enough to our political leaders today. 





News Quiz 











Congress 


1. Why is it predicted that the 1956 
meeting of Congress will be a stormy 
one? 


2. Trace a bill through Congress and 


the White House. 
3. Which political party holds majori- 
ties in the House and Senate? 


4. What are some of the outstanding 
defense questions that Congress will need 


to answer? 


5. Give arguments for and against a 
large-scale U. S. program of foreign aid 


at the present time. 


6. Why do Democrats view the farm 
situation as a big political issue? What 
does Ezra Benson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, say about their charges? 

7. What major question involving the 
schools will Congress be asked to handle 
this year? 

8. Mention some points of disagree 
ment over how our highway needs should 
be met. 


Discussion 


1. In your opinion, what is the most 
important subject among those likely to 
be handled by Congress this year? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

2. Do you or don’t you consider it to 
be a serious problem when one party 
controls the Presidency and the othe 
controls Congress? Defend your position. 


Problem of India 


1. Why is India looking for financial 
help at this time? 

2. In what respects is India considered 
a highly important nation? 


3. Describe that country’s basie posi- 
tion in world affairs. 

4. What are some of the differing 
views which Nehru has concerning the 
United States? 








put forth by 
that India 
that we 


5. Give argument 
those Americans who believe 
has a right to be neutral and 
should aid her. 


some 


6. Summarize the arguments of those 


who take the opposite position 
7. What India’ 
at present? 


8. How are her leaders 
solve these problems? 


are major problem 


attempting to 


Discussion 

1. Do you or do you not feel that India 
has a right to be neutral and that we 
should aid her? Explain. 

2. Which one of the problems now con 
fronting India do you think is the most 
pressing? Why? 

Miscellaneous 

1. What are Russia’s new tactics in 
Berlin? 

2. Define these legislative terms 
quorum; viva voce; closure 

3. Tell what congressional position 
are held by: Sam Rayburn; Richard 


Nixon; Lyndon Johnson; William Knowl 


and, 


4. What officials are being elected in 
France early this week? Is the premier 
one of them? Explain. 


5. Briefly describe recent development 
in Argentina and Brazil. 


6. How did the Mongolian People’s 
Republic come into the news last month? 
Just what kind of country is it? 
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